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67 * AT every endesvedr 
to improve the morals 
of the people, ſecure 

tdheir health, and en- 
courage induſtry, deſerves applauſe, 
nobody can deny; conſequently 
the right reverend prelate by his 
excellent ſermon on Preventive Wiſ- 
dom, has truly merited the com- 
pliments that have been paid him; 
for his laudable efforts to ſuppreſs 
that 
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ceflary to propoſe a remedy for the 


that pernicious vice of dram-drink- 


ing: nevertheleſs, as there is a 


| poſſibility that different conſe- 


quences may be dedueed from very 
well meant principles, that the beſt 
intentions may be perverted to very 
bad uſes, it is to be hoped, a By- 
ſtander may (without giving of- 
fence, or without being eſteemed 
a patron of drunkenneſs) object to 
the meaſures, that the public pa- 
pers intimate are about to be un- 


dertaken, for the cure of the evils 


ſo. reaſonably complained of. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that this ſo univerſal depravity of 
morals, is not confined to any par- 
ticular rank, ſex, or age of our 
people; this ſpecies of debauchery 
has too — and too . 

diffuſed itſelf, as well among thoſe 
of the higheſt claſs as the loweſt; 
and it would be equally wiſe and ne- 


ONE 
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one as the other; happy it would 
be were it poſſible for both ! And 
though the miſchiefs ariſing from 
it's prevalence among the latter, 
may be more conſpicuous in gene- 
ral than thoſe of the former, they 
are alike dangerous in their con- 
ſequences. 

That the frequent and nens 
rate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, has 
of late years increaſed exceſſively 
among the inferior people, and that 
it has been, and muſt be extremely 
injurious to their ſtrength and con- 
ſtitutions ; that it muſt diſable them 
from labour, and conſequently di- 
miniſn induſtry, and be detrimen- 
tal to the trade and manufactures 
of theſe kingdoms, are truths that 
muſt readily be admitted: nor can 
it be doubted, but if thoſe of ſupe- 
rior fortune by any exceſs, render 
themſelves incapable of, or unfit to 
perform the duties they owe to God 
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their country, but they become e- 
qually obnoxious to the peace and 
welfare of the community, altoge- 
ther unworthy members of ſociety, 
and ought as well to be reſtrained 
by ſome coercive laws, as thoſe 
who are not ſo happy in large poſ- 
ſeſſions; and however cuſtom may 
have . diſtinguiſhed the Patrician 
from the © oe iS that what ſhall 
be thought faſhionable and excu- 
ſable in _ one, ſhall be eſteemed 
vicious and puniſhable in the other ; 
there can be no real diverſity in the 
nature of the offence; drunken- 
neſs will ſtill be fie e and 
attended in all with the ſame miſ- 
chievous effects, though perhaps 
differently expreſſed; whether Ci- 
tron- water or Aniſeed, Ratifia or Ge- 
neva, Arrack or Britiſh ſpirits, Port 
wine or Porter, are the inſtruments 
employed. When the paſſions are 
enraged by the abuſe of any inflam- 

matory 
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matory liquors, the only diſparity | 
between the wealthy and the needy 
is, that wantonneſs frequently 
prompts the one to indecency and 
outrage, while a ſelf- occaſioned 
neceſſity urges che other to acts of 

violence. 
That a reformation. is neceſlary, 
is univerſally agreed; but where 
and in what manner it ought to be- 
gin, is not ſo eaſy to determine: 
the before-mentioned learned Pre- 
late, as well as the worſhipful Au- 
thor of an Enquiry into the cauſes 
of thelateIncreaſe of Street-Robbers, 
ſeem to have confined their conſide- 
rations of this enormity, and calcu- 
lated their remedies to prevent it's 
Increaſe, only to the inferior ſort of 
people; though it is not hence to 
be preſumed, that either of theſe 
great men intended thereby, to 
| flatter or connive at the debauches 
of the great; or that they could 


imagine, 
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imagine, that vice acoompanied with 


power, may not be pernicious to 
the common weal, and require re- 
ſtraint: yet it is not impoſſible, but 
the many- headed multitude may 
be induced to think themſelves 
ſomewhat aggrieved, by this in- 
vidious diſtinction: may not ſuch 


as by their ſituation in life, are de- 


prived not only of all it's comforts, 

but even of almoſt all it's neceffa- 
ries; think they have reaſon to com- 
plain of being abridged by law, of 
what they eſteem the only refreſh- = 
ment in their power to procure? 
Poverty may not only be the effect, 

but the cauſe of dram- drinking; 
wherefore it is to be wiſhed, that 
any attempt to prevent the latter, 
will be accompanied with a relief 
to the former. © 

Nothing is hereby deſigned to 


vindicate a practice ſo hateful in 


itſelf, ſo dreadful! in its conſequences, 


and 
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and ſo juſtly condemned by every 
ſober e man; but only 
tao ſubmit it to the confideration of 

the public, Whether, as this peſti- 
| lence is become ſo univerſal, that 
it's ravages affect as well the court 
and city, as the camp and navy; 
that with impunity it makes a dif- 
mal havock as well among the rich 
as the poor, the propoſed antidote 
ought to be ſo contrived, that it 
may effectuate a cure alike on all 
ranks of perſons ? Experience ſuffi- 
ciently evinces the powerful influ- 
ence of example, whether good or 
bad; even the foibles of the great, 
are generally the objects of imita- 
tion to their inferiors; wherefore 
it may be preſumed, as well as it is 
greatly to be hoped for, that their 
virtue and ſobriety would not be 
leſs exemplified. 

Ho far what Add hai be the 
intended alteration is likely to pro- 

duce 
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duce the deſired effect, is intended 
the further ſubje&t of theſe con- 
ſiderations ; which according to the 
public papers, is to lay an additional 
duty on all malt ſpirits diſtilled in 
England; and that no rectifier or 
compounder, ſhall preſume to 
make, ſell, or vend, any foreign 
or Britiſh ſpirits except he enters 


a ſtill of 100 gallons, and that the 


ſaid duty be laid on all ſtock in 


hand. It may not be impertinent 
here to take notice, of the ſeveral 
endeavours heretofore employed by 


the legiſlature, to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of this growing miſchief. 
In the year 17 29, an act was paſſed 
for laying an extraordinary duty on 
all compound waters and ſpirits; 
which after having been experi- 
enced for upwards of three years, 
was not only found ineffectual, but 
prejudicial; and accordingly in 


1 17 33 it was repealed, Becauſe it 


had 
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had been 4 diſcouragement to the | 


diſtilling of ſpirits. from corn in 
 Great-Britain; .and that for ihe en 
couragement of the exportation of 
ſpirits drawn from corn in Great- 
Britain, a drawback or allowance of 
61. 85. per ton, was to be paid and al- 
lowed on the expartation thereof. But 
this poiſon growing ſill more diffu- 
tive and dangerous, it was thought 
neceſſary to ſubject not only all com- 
pound waters, but all ſpirituous 
liquors, which any — ſhould 
from and aſter the 24th day of 
June 1736, be poſſeſſed of, tothe 
payment of a duty of 20 6. a gal- 
lon, and that every retailer of the 
aforeſaid liquors ſhould pay 530 J. a 
year for a licence, for his ſo deal- 
ing: this was at that time thought 
to amount almoſt to a prohibition, 
and oppoſed as an intolerable grie- 
vance upon the diſtillers, and as an 
injurious oppreſſion on our foreign 
| colonies 
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duce the deſired effect, is intended 
the further ſubject of theſe con- 
ſiderations; which according to the 
public papers, is to lay an additional 
duty on all malt ſpirits diſtilled in 
England; and that no rectifier or 
compounder, ſhall preſume to 
make, ſell, or vend, any foreign 
or Britiſh ſpirits except he enters 
a ſtill of 100 gallons, and that the 
ſaid duty be laid on all ſtock in 
hand. It may not be impertinent 
here to take notice, of the ſeveral 
endeavours heretofore employed by 
the legiſlature, to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of this growing miſchief. 
In the year 17 29, an act was paſſed 
for laying-an extraordinary duty on 
all compound waters and ſpirits; 
which after having been experi- 
enced for upwards of three years, 
was not only found ineffectual, but 
prejudicial; and accordingly in 


1 17 33 it was * Becauſe it 
had 
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| had been 4 diſcouragement. to the | 
diftilling of ſpirits. from corn in 
Great- Britain; and that for the en- 
couragement of the expartation of 
Spirits drawn. from corn in Great- 
Britain, @ drawback or allowance of 
60. 8s. per ton, was to be paid and al- 
lowed on the exportation thereof. But 
this poiſon growing ſtill more diffu- 
five and dangerous, it was thought 
neceſſary to ſubject not only all com- 
pound waters, but all ſpirituous 
liquors, which any — ſhould 
from and aſter the 24th day of 
June 1736, be poſſeſſed of, tothe 
payment of a duty of 20's. a gal- 
lon, and that every retailer of the 
aforeſaid liquors ſhould pay 507. a 
— for a licence, for his 10 deal- 
this was at that time thought 

= m—_ almoſt to a prohibition, 
and oppoſed as an intolerable grie- 
vance upon the diſtillers, and as an 
10jurious oppreſſion on our foreign 
colonies ; 
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colonies; and notwithſtanding this 
law was then paſſed, — — 
ing it was rigorouſly executed, 
it was ſoon found to be of Miele 
effect, and that the terrors of im 
priſon ment were of no avail, to de- 
ter men from the indulgence of a 
vicious pleaſu re; wherefore in the 
year 1738, it was deemed expe- 
dient to enforce the execution of 
this law, by another more ſevere. 
Still vain was every attempt to this 
purpoſe; the laws were eluded, 
and the people not in the leaſt 
amended: therefore in 1742, the 
aforeſaid law was repealed; be- 
cauſe great difficulties and incon- 
veniences had attended the putting 
the ſaid act in execution, and the 
fame had not been found effeftual to 
the purpoſes intended. 

A misfortune that has attended 
theſe repeated efforts is not only 


that they have done no good, but 
that 


[ x: 
that they have been productive of 
many evils: particularly by encou- 
raging idleneſs, a vice they were 
intended to cure: it is well known 
but a few years agon, many pro- 
fligate fellows rather than follow 
any lawful employment, ſet up 
the trade of informing, and made 
it their buſineſs, to go ahout like 
the Devil, ſeeking whom they 
might devour; like him, firſt ſe- 
ducing the unwary by various ar- 
tifices to offend, and then betray- 
ing them for offending : by the 
moſt flagrant Perjuries attempting, 
and too often effecting, the ruin of 
many families; dener proceeded 
ſuch clamours, diſturbances, and 
riots, as greatly endangered the 
peace of the whole kingdom, and 
more particularly annoyed this 

mar metropolis. 

Tho' it is extremely to be wiſh- 
ed, that the preſent deſign might 
C 2 be 
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be attended with the expected ſuc- 
ceſs, yet it is as much to be feared 
it will not; nay, that many incon- 
veniences may follow the carrying 
ſuch a law into execution; a law, 


that ſeems calculated to affect only 
the very 


pooreſt of the poor: the 
handicraft, the manufacturer, the 


labourer, will ſtill have it in their 
power' to purchaſe a ne 
though at greater expence 
from the experienced — 
of mankind, more eſpecially where 


the gratification of a favourite ap- 


petite is obſtructed, it may not un- 
reaſonably be apprehended, that 
the additional expence will be ſo 
far from being the means of pre- 
venting their endeavours to indulge 
themſelves, or the eonſequences of 
that indulgence; that, on the con- 


trary, their inclinations will grow 


ſtronger, even from the difficulty 
of gratifying them, and by adding 


tO 
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to their extravagance, their.neceſ- 
ſities will be ; increaſed, and; their 
temptations to illegal methods of 
ſupplying their wants Poem 
nally augtnented, | 

The loſs the revenue with in. all 
probability ſuffer from this new 
regulation, deſerves to be very ſe- 
riouſly conſidered: the heavy debt 
the — at preſent labours under, 
the numerous taxes the trading 
part of the people have ſo long 
been obliged to pay, and the di- 
ſtant proſpect of obtaining relief, 
muſt afford very melancholy re- 
flections: the 9 of. — 
gave juſt expectations of a reduc- 
tien of ſome of thoſe taxes, that 
principally affect the neceſſaries of 
life: nor is it to be doubted, from 
his Majeſty's known paternal care 
for the welfare of his ſubjects, and 
from the wiſdom of the legiſlature, 
but! the arſt favourable opportu- 

| ; nity 
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nity would have been taken, to 
have fully anſwered thoſe expecta- 
tions: but if this diminution takes 


place, theſe taxes muſt not only be 
continued, but perhaps increaſed; 
the ber and induſtrious, who 
have long chearfully borne the 
greateſt part of this burthen, muſt 


hereby have it as it were rivetted to 


their ſhoulders, in order to, what? 
To waſh the Ethiopian white, to 
reclaim the idle and incorrigible; 
the uſeful part of the ſubjects, muſt 
be facrificed to the vices of the 
abandoned and uſeleſs: is it not 
rather to be feared, that fuch pro- 
ceedings may drive the careful and 
honeſt to deſpair, and induce them 
to become partakers of the crimes 
of the careleſs and profligate? 
Another inconvenience that may 
be apprehended, is, that this dimi- 
nution of the revenue, will not 
proceed ſo much from any ſalu- 


tary 
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tary effect of this propoſed ſcheme, 


as from the encouragement it will 
give to ſmuggling: the ſeaſonable 
ſeverity of the laws, and the vigi- 
lance of the magiſtracy in the execu- 
tion of them; has now nearly broke 


the knots of theſe daring villains; : 


but this will open a new door for 
them, this will revive their now 
drooping ſpirits: they will no 
longer be conſidered as a terror to 
their poorer neighbours, but rather 
as benefactors; for ſuch are the 


bewitching charms of this Circæan 


cup, to thoſe that have been uſed 
to it, chat friends, family, every 
thing that ought to be eſteemed 


dear to them, is forgot for the ſake 


of theſe intoxicating liquors: and 
while ſmu gglers can ſell a dram 
cheaper than it can be otherwiſe 


purchaſed, (and that they may do 


it under this additional duty needs 
no * * will be aſſured 


of 


ſeendalour libels wry have lately 


D 


of not only the protection, but the 
aſſiſtance of the populace. In 


ſhort, inſtead of having private 


and particular gangs, ſhall we not 
become almoſt a nation of ſmug- 


glers? And as it has been allowed, 


that the army is not free from the 


contagion, it is doubtful whether 
they will not be rather ready to 
ſuccour than ſupprek them: the 
delicacy. of flavour is not courted 
by the vulgar, what they chiefly 
regard, is it's being a dram; and 
if they can procure it illegally, at 
leſs expence than the law will af- 
ford it to them, they will make 
no ſcruple of indulging themſelves 
at any hazard. 

It may be further dreaded, if 


ſuch a th ſhould paſs, eſpecially 
at preſent, whether it could be 


carried into execution, without 
occaſioning great diſquiets; the 


been 
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hack diſperſed, manifeſt the arti- 


fices that have been uſed to ſtir up 


diſcontents among his Majeſty's 


ſubjects: and the people of one of 
theſe great cities, have induſtri- 
ouſly been taught to think them- 
ſelves aggrieved by a late tranſ- 
action: the tranſition from diſcon- 


tent to diſaffection, is too obvious 
to be neglected by the enemies to 
our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 


if any ſuch there are; nor Would 


they fail to embrace the opportu- 
nity of heightning the murmurs 


that will neceſſarily ariſe, from de- 
priving the commonalty of a dar- 


ling attachment, into tumults, per- 


haps into, what God forbid; what 


is not fit to be named. Wherefore 


if this act ſhould obtain the aſſent 


of the Legiſlature, it is to be wiſh- 
ed, as it muſt be thought only a 


further and a neceſſary piece of 
Preventive Wiſdom, that his Ma- 
D jeſty, 
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jeſty, as in times of the greateſt 
danger, may be inveſted with ex- 
traordinary powers, as well to hin- 
der the outrages of, ſmugglers, as 
other: inteſtine diſorders that may 
be conſequent thereon, ne guid de- 
trimenti capiat Reſpublica. 

As it is to be preſumed, that the 
funds neceflary to provide for the 
exigencies. of the ſtate, are for the 
moſt part conſidered and ſettled 
by thoſe Gentlemen, whoſe im- 
mediate province it is to take that 
care, previous to the meeting of 
the parliament: may not ſuch a 
ſudden and unexpected application, 


| whereby the publick revenue muſt 


in courſe undergo great alterations, 
appear to ſome calculated rather to 
ſerve the purpoſes of a party, de- 
ſirous or determined to diſtreſs 
an adminiſtration, than that. any 
material benefits were expected 
from it? Would it not be dedu- 

cing 


DEP. a, 7 
cing a conſequence very bad in it- 
ſelf, and very injurious to the Right 
Rev. Author, from his ſo well de- 
ſigned principles, to inſinuate that 
this arrow, which ſeems deſtined 
againſt the quiet and ſecurity of 
the commonwealth, was drawn 
from his Lordſhip's quiver? And 
will it not be matter of great con- 
_ cern to that eminently good Pre- 
late, to find his pious intentions ſo 
far perverted, as to be made the 
inſtruments of fomenting diviſions, 
and oppreſſing the government? 
Yet ſuch is the partiality of moſt 
men in favour of their particular 
paſſions, that if by art or accident 
they happen to be extraordinarily 
animated, the voice of reaſon is 
ſeldom capable of reſtraining their 
impetuoſity; and it is evident, that 
many miſchiefs have been perpe- 
trated under the maſk of refor- 
mation. 
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The experiment has been al- 
Ern frequently tried, and has 
been found fruitleſs in regard to 
the people, dangerous to the peace 
of the realm, and a diſcourage- 
ment to trade, which ought to be 
the principal object of care in a 
commercial kingdom. If every 
ſubject of abuſe muſt be loaded 
with extraordinary taxes, it is to be 
feared, that even the neceſſaries 
of i. could not be procured with- 
out very great expence: or if im- 
poſts and reſtraints are to be laid 


upon particular commodities, ac- 


cording as they are approved or 


condemned by the Medical tribe, 
ſome of the moſt valuable branches 
of commerce, would in all pro- 
bability be endangered, if not 

loſt: tea and coffee has been as 
much diſapproved, and decried as 
prejudicial to health, by many of 
thoſe learned Gentlemen, as ſpirits ; 


many 


Z"FY 
many other juſt complaints have 
likewiſe, been brought againſt the 


uſe of theſe liquors among the 


poor; as that they cauſe great waſte 


of time, have introduced 1dleneſs, 
and occaſioned the increaſe of the 

vice now intended to be reſtrain- 
ed: all this is but too true, eſpe- 
cially among the female ſex ; who 
by at firſt accuſtoming themſelves 
to drops, to prevent or remove the 
languors neceſſarily incident to im- 
moderate draughts of tea, proceed 
too often in a regular progreſſion, 
from drops to ſpoonfuls, and from 


ſpoonfuls to drams: nothing is 


more common, even in our public 


coffee-houſes, than to hear brandy, 
or as the more polite term it, French 


cream, called for to mix in coffee. 
Nevertheleſs, was any attempt to 
be made for the better reſtraining 
the poor from the uſe of tea and 
_ it would undoubtedly be 

ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly oppoſed by every perſon 
concerned in the profits of thoſe 
commodities: it would be con- 
dered by every dealer in them as 
an invaſion of his rights, and a 
ſort of debarring him from getting 
his livelihood: partial reſtrictions 
upon particular branches of trade, 
will ever appear grievous and op- 
preſſive, and conſequently raiſe 
heats, animoſities, and diſſatisfac- 
tion, among thoſe that think them- 
ſelves oppreſſed. 

When any diſeaſe has diffuſed 
itſelf through the whole fabrick, 
when the — of blood is entirely 
tainted, local applications to parti- 
cular parts, will never be of any 
real ſervice; ſo when any vice is 
become ſo general, that a whole 
nation is infected with it, it is in 
vain to imagine any remedy that is 
confined to a particular claſs of the 
people can be effectual. To uſe 
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the words of a certain nab lord, 
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The morals and habits of a peo- 


cc 


ple, are to be corrected by whol- 


ſome advice and good example, 
not by ſevere precepts and rigo- 
rous puniſhments: let the bet- 
ter ſort refrain from the immo- 
derate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 


and the meaner ſort ſoen_ will. 


To indulge the rich in exceſs, 
while the poor are puniſhed for 


the moderate uſe, is like ſome 
Namiſb prieſts, who ſell indul- 
gences for the higheſt crimes to 
thoſe that can purchaſe them, 
but damn the pane: for venial of- 
fences.” | 
It is the vice that MSA" 900 


the abuſe of theſe liquors which 
requires attention, not the mode- 
rate uſe of that prohibition; and 
what ſeems to be chiefly wanting, 
are either the due execution of the 
laws againſt drunkenneſs, or an en- 
forcement of them with ſeverer pu- 


niſhments, 


icin 85 0 pe fullickel o All | 
persons who fhall hereafter get 
drunk, or ſhall allow any y Pere to 
get drunk in any of their reſpective 
| Houſes : this is the moſt likely me” 
thod to put a ſtop to that pernici- 
ous practice of Waking to exceſs: 
nor could ſuch a law give offence to 
ny particulat rank of people, be- 
? ſe? it would equally affect the 
whole. Inſtead of contriving pu- 
niſhmenits, for what the poor can- 
not ſometimes avoid, for idleneſs, 
whiclr is for the moſt part the cauſe 
of other vices; Let proper employ- 
ments be faint out for them, let 
the induſtrious be rewarded, and 
the indolent compelled; let better 
care be taken for the Nef of ſuch 


as from age or infirmity, are unable 


to provide for themſelves: ſo may 
we hope to ſee our ſtreets clear of 


beggars; or highways freed from vio- 


lence,” and INDUSTRY and 80 
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